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Your package design. No one is better 
qualified to carry out and produce your 


package design ideas than CCA 
leader in precision printing and pro- 
duction of paperboard packages. In its 
final form, your package will look the 
way you designed it to look... function 
the way you planned. All of our world- 
wide facilities and services are available 
to you and all adhere to this same high 
quality standard.Container Corporation 
of America, Chicago 3. 





GOODAYEAR 


Photo courtesy of American Greetings Corporation, Cleveland, and Package Machinery Co., East Longmeadow, Mass. 


ViTAFILM wrapped packages stay wrapped until you 
want them opened. Vitaritm seals securely, without 
cracks or wrinkles. It stays fresh-looking, doesn’t 
split or run. And its crystal-clear transparency does 
a wonderful selling job for hardware and produce, 
as well as paper products. 
LOW cost What’s more, you can probably convert your present 
4 14 packaging equipment to Vitaritm at little or no cost. 
‘Unusual stren It handles easily in packaging machinery—seals 


quickly and permanently over a wide range of tem- 


’ - Dust- resista" full peratures. For complete information, write: Goodyear, 


. | Packaging Films Dept. H-6445 Akron 16, Ohio. Lots 
rints be autifu iit of good things come from Goodyear, 


ellent mach nina? 


Tari GOO Dy, YE 


itafilm, a Polyvinyl! chioride—T. M. _The | Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Well send you one test roll of “V” cellophane, one 4¢ stamp, one 
sheet of paper, one self-addressed envelope and one pencil. 



















Run the cellophane off on your own equipment. Or on your con- 
verter’s. If you don’t find that it’s the best cellophane ever made for 
premium baked foods, write us a nasty letter. (It won’t even cost 
you a 4¢ stamp. ) 

We think you'll find that “V” prints, machines and seals with the bare 
minimum of production problems. That its shelf appearance has the 
magic for turning a stray glance into an impulse. And “V’s” polymer 
coating — virtually unaffected by the heat and chemicals of printing— 
shuts in needed moisture, along with all the tang and savor you’ve put 
into your product. It’s so good at this, in fact, that we actually believe 
you'll end up sending us a complimentary letter. 

But don’t do it just to be nice. 


Test rolls supplied through any Olin sales representative or your converter in accord- 
ance with our usual policy. 





PACKAGING DIVISION @#EITR 
Film Operations, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











CAPSULE CASE HISTORIES 











Packager: Boonton Molding Company 
Designer: Belle Kogan Associates, New York City 


For more than eight years, Boonton used flat, 
rectangular boxes to package its 16-piece starter 
sets of Boontonware Belle, Patrician and other 
decorated lines of melamine dinnerware. Some 
time ago, it was decided that these boxes occupied 
too much shelf space and were unnecessarily 
bulky to ship or carry. It was further decided to 
switch from the cartons measuring 25% by 1834 
inches to 1034-inch square cartons. The matter 
of shelf identification was not paramount in 
determining designs for the new cartons, as the 
company’s merchandise is displayed in stores 
on specially designed wire racks. Still, a strik- 
ing and attractive package was considered essen- 
tial because so often a 16-piece set of melamine 
dinnerware is a bridal or anniversary gift. The 
problem therefore was: should Boontonware car- 
tons have new motifs as well as a new shape? 
The company presented its problem to Belle 
Kogan, who for 10 years has designed the firm's 
dinnerware lines as well as its packaging. Miss 
Kogan advised against new motifs, advocating 
instead an adaptation of existing motifs, the 
reasoning being that change merely for novelty’s 
sake was unnecessary and that adaptation of 
familiar motifs was more to Boontonware’s ad- 
vantage. Miss Kogan retained the stripes and 
scrolls of the Belle carton, producing them in gay, 
bright colors—orange and white stripes with gray 
scrolls—to suggest the lightness and easy-care 
qualities of the plastic dinnerware within. The 
classic shapes of Miss Kogan’s Patrician styling 
for Boontonware had inspired classic package 
motifs: Greek vases and urns for the higher- 
priced Patrician lines; Greek columns for other 
decorated dinnerware sets. These themes were 
adapted to the new box size in brighter color 
combinations. The Boonton Patrician box, origi- 
nally gray and white, now is royal blue, white 
and gold; other Boontonware decorated sets are 
packaged in a brown, white and gold carton. 
Cooperation between designer and box manufac- 
turer resulted in cartons representing a consider- 
able achievement in close-registry printing on 
corrugated stock. 





Packager: Schick 
Designer: Design Directions, New York City 


Retained by Schick to design the packaging for 

the company’s new pre-shave lotion and after- 

shave lotion, Design Directions first conducted 

a market study to probe any “stumbling blocks” 

that might confront the new line. The study 

revealed the following factors which would strongly 
Continued on page 6 
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It's the people from GARDNER, | they’ve just shown us their solutions 


to our packaging problems. Beats anything how they can clarify our problem in understandable 
terms and come up with the answers! The packaging they’ve recommended looks good to every- 
body: our Production people know it will work and our Marketing men agree it will sell. What 
more could you ask? Gardner’s Persuasive Packaging service means business!” 








Write, wire or phone your Gardner sales representative for Persuasive Packaging service. 


GARDNER, pivision oF DIAMOND NATIONAL CORPORATION * MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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CAPSULE CASE HISTORIES 


influence the design program: Schick is a high- 
ticket, high-quality name; the Schick name is not 
generally associated with mass-selling toiletries; 
women play a major role as purchasers of men’s 
toiletries; the design should be simple in execu- 
tion, permitting easy adaptability, reproduction 
and production; the design should lend itself 

to continuity and integration in a family of related 
toiletries products. Armed with these findings, 

as well as with its own conviction that a pack- 
age being displayed on a store shelf can carry 
only one strong, unified message at a time, the 
design firm came up with a gift-type package 

that carried all the characteristics suitable for 
mass market selling. All the attributes of a 
quality impulse item are considered to have 
been achieved in the chosen design, which ap- 
peals to women while maintaining a distinctly 
masculine character. Mass white area and legible 
type faces combine with a broad, two-color, 
gold-emblemed belt to produce an overall im- 
pression of luxury and gift-appeal aimed at a 
mass market. The two-color belt, broken vertically 
at the center by an S-shaped bar of white, is 
repeated on all sides of the carton. Similarly, 
the Schick name and product description appear 
on sides and ends for maximum recognition in 
any display position. Each product is coded by a 
particular set of colors as an added means of 
identification. The color belt on electric pre-shave 
lotion is seafoam green and ocean blue; on the 
after-shave it is military red and olive. Accents 
of gold and black enhance the design. The new 
bottle label carries a repeat of the box’s basic 
design motif so as to retain the Schick image 

on the product as used within the home, a factor 
in stimulating repurchase. For a protective 


- liner within the carton, white corrugated board 


is used in order to add to the feeling of freshness 
so important to the success of a grooming acces- 
sory. The new design is carried through the 
complete series of containers, even to the design 
of the display shipper which carries the prime 
elements of the theme. 








Packager: Sanna Dairies 
Designer: Thomas Laufer & Associates, 
Sausalito, California 


When sales of Sanalac, an instant non-fat dry 
milk, began to sag dangerously some time ago, 
Sanna Dairies executives made a sharp and 
honest appraisal of their product. The problem, 
they concluded, was not in the quality and repu- 
tation of the product, both of which were high, 
but in the fact that the Sanalac package lacked 
consumer appeal: the package color was dull, it 
tended to “melt” into the shelf, and its weak 
corporate identity actually reinforced its compe- 
Continued on page 8 
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CAPSULE CASE HISTORIES 


tition. Thomas Laufer & Associates were con- 
sulted, and the result was this “new look” for the 
Sanalac package: with design elements concen- 
trated in the face panel, the graphic treatment 

of the brand and other lettering and typography 

is bold and strong, quickly distinguishing the 
product from its competitors and eliminating 
confused corporate identity. The Sanalac slogan, 
“Special for Drinking,” appears on four sides of : 
the carton (it was pointed out to Sanna execu- 
tives that repetition of the slogan would immedi- 
ately erase consumer doubts of complicated 
preparations, and would convey this reassurance i 
regardless of the angle at which the package is 
grasped). Clearly stated, simplified instructions 

are strategically placed for direct visual contact, 
while the convenience of single-service Sanalac 
envelopes is highlighted. All necessary informa- 

tion is contained in the copy, without clutter. 

Sanna Dairies reports that, since the package was 
introduced, Sanalac sales have climbed steadily. 


' 








Packager: Topco Associates 
Designer: Benolken Douglas Minnick, Chicago 


In the supermarket arena, the private label drug 
product that compels a second look is often the 
first one chosen from the shelf. To insure this 
“second look” when it introduced its new Valiant 
line of health and beauty aids, Topco sought a 
powerful brand image to integrate the dozen-or- 
more products in the line as an unmistakable 
brand family. Chosen as basic element in the de- P 
sign for all Valiant products and packages was 
the hexagon, which is well-known to chemists 
as the symbol for the carbon atom. Individual 
product identification is achieved with color- _— 
coding. For example, aspirin features the Valiant 
symbol in two shades of blue; buffered aspirin is 
coded in blue and white; mouthwash in lilac and 
red-purple. Chocolate-flavored calorie control is 
coded in brown and tan, while vanilla is purple 
and pink. An important part of the design is the 
Valiant trade mark. It features the word “Valiant” 
in large, bold type with strong, modern serifs. : g | 
The logo is reversed in a red panel which bleeds 
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at the top of the label, box or can. Appearing 4 e 
below the trade mark is the product description, 4 
such as “Fortified Multiple Vitamins,” in a bold, fl the 
condensed type face. “The package had to be wi 
strong enough in brand identification to insure ble 
that the consumer would still choose the pack- 
age with complete confidence, even if in several fin 
years the trade mark were to be changed,” sums ; a 


up the design firm’s Jim Minnick. “We chose 

a design which was adaptable to different sizes 
and shapes, yet was symbolic of chemicals. 
Color-coding products within the line enabled us 
to achieve a brand image and, at the same time, 
strong individual product identification.” Man 
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PROBLEM: How to get sales appeal in your shipping container 
without the cost of three-color printing. 


SOLUTION: International Paper’s new pastel Gator- Hide, liner- 


board gives you three colors with two-color printing. 


HIS DISPLAY container was made 
i gee two-color printing—on one of 
International Paper’s new Gator-Hide 
pastel linerboards. 

These amazing new linerboards are 
the lightest and brightest you can get 
without printing color on expensive 
bleached board. 

They are typical of the wide range of 
fine linerboards available to you in the 
famous Gator-Hide series. Their 


purpose: better packaging at lower cost. 

Other examples include non-abrasive 
boards, release-coated boards, weather- 
and slip-resistant boards and highly 
printable coated linerboards. 

But our work goes beyond the crea- 
tion of new boards. Packaging experts 
in our Container Division study the spe- 
cial needs of your product. They start 
with the best materials for the job. And 
then turn them into rugged—yet light- 


weight — shipping containers that de- 
liver your product in top selling con- 
dition at minimum cost. 

International Paper can provide you 
with paper packaging that is designed 
—from the very beginning—to suit your 
product. 

Call any one of our twenty-two Con- 
tainer Division plants. Or contact your 
boxmaker, He has probably been doing 
business with us for years. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books and newspapers + papers for home and office use + converting papers + papers and paperboards for packaging + shipping 


containers + folding cartons + milk containers + multiwall bags + grocery and specialty bags and sacks + pulps for industry + lumber, plywood and other building materials 





MATERIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


ICELESS ICE BOX 


A new container, successfully tested by the 

Foil and Packaging Division of Alcoa Research 
Laboratories, permits picnickers to have cold food 
and drink without the bother of toting ice. 
Known as Stone’s Stonewall Iceless Ice Box, 
the container is made of an Alcoa aluminum foil 
lamination, and reportedly performs as 
effectively as more expensive metal insulated 
coolers. Feather-light when empty, the iceless 
ice boxes are distributed folded flat. The user 
can quickly assemble the boxes. A tightly 
fitting lid serves as a convenient carrying 
handle. The boxes can be attractively printed 
or otherwise inscribed by the offset process. 

Foil Products Div., Stone Container Corp., 
Philadelphia. 





NEW PACKAGING TECHNIQUE 


High-density polyethylene is the basic material 
used in a new protective packaging technique 
developed by Westinghouse. Using a formed 
plastic cap constructed of high-density poly- 
ethylene at either side or end of the switchboard 
instrument to be packaged, the unit is held in 
suspension within the caps and positioned 
securely by pressure at both ends and all four 
sides. In addition, the design of the plastic caps 
allows the switchboard instrument to be en- 
capsulated in the enclosure by a method of 
forming the plastic to conform to the outer ends 
of the apparatus. The plastic caps are snapped 
on either end, positioning the instrument firmly 
in suspension within the enclosure. With this new 
packaging method, the switchboard instrument is 
protected against all hazards of handling, trans- 
portation, storage and climatic conditions. For 
commercial use, the apparatus will be partially 
encapsulated. Moreover, the apparatus can be 
completely encapsulated when required by military 
specifications. The material can be sealed to con- 
form with the most rigid specifications involving 
moisture or vapor barrier packaging protection. 
Meter Div., Westinghouse Electric Corp., Newark, 
N.J. 











CUSTOM-DESIGNED FOIL LABELS 


An expanded line of custom-designed foil labels, 
created to boost sales and spur industrial, 

retail and promotional uses, is now available 
from Paramount Paper Products. All popular 
colors, shapes and designs on gold or silver 
backgrounds are offered in the series. The labels 
come in both self-sticking and greaseproof 

insert types. The self-sticking labels have a 
special adhesive backing and will adhere at a 
touch to clean, dry surfaces such as paper, 


Continued on page 13 
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MATERIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


packaging film, glass, metal, plastics, and 

other materials. They are available in handy 
rolls or can be ordered on flat sheets. 
Straight-edge labels are available in 30 sizes, 
and there are eight shapes for die-cut types. Foil 
labels on greaseproof insert paper are 
designed to come into direct contact with 
products, if necessary, including such foods as 
meat, cheese, poultry and produce, as well 

as any hard goods items. Paramount Paper 
Products Co., New York City. 





EXTRUSION COATINGS AND LAMINATES 


A new, diversified line of extrusion coated 

and laminated packaging materials is being 
offered by Chase Bag Co. Now available is a 
wide variety of combinations of paper, plastics, 
foil, mesh and textiles, with applications 
primarily in convenience packaging, especially 
of food, drugs and specialty items. Specific 
examples are polyethylene-coated paper for sugar 
pouches; a four-ply build-up of paper/ poly/ 
aluminum foil/ poly for packaging powdered milk 
and soup mixes; and cellophane/ Saran/ poly 
combinations for jam, ketchup, shampoo and 
hand lotion as well as combs and electronic 
parts. The materials, printed in up to six 
colors, are available as roll stock or pouches. 
Chase Bag Co., St. Louis. 





PROTECTIVE CUSHIONING 


Satin-Pak, an attractive cushion-soft material 

for trays and platforms, has been approved by the 
Food & Drug Administration for direct contact 
packaging of foods, drugs, candies and 
cosmetics. Satin-Pak is made from extruded 
polystyrene foam. Said to be extremely 
versatile, the material can be formed in a variety 
of thicknesses to the exact contours of the 
product to be packaged, providing both protective 
cushioning and rigid strength. Satin-Pak is 
available in a variety of colors. Packaging 
Components, Inc., New York City. 








STRONG, LIGHTWEIGHT CAN 


A spiral wound aluminum foil can under 
development by Anaconda Aluminum since 1957 
is now being used to pack emulsion paints and 
coatings, oil and grease, nuts, popcorn, coffee, 
drugs, and frozen fruit juice concentrates. 
Utilizing inner and outer layers of laminated 
aluminum foil in place of the conventional 
tin plate steel or aluminum, the can has a body 
wall of kraft board. Components of the can 
are wound onto a tube from which individual cans 
are to be cut. The outer layer of foil may be 
Continued on page 48 














PACKAGE DESIGNS 








WHOLESOME .. . WITH SEX APPEAL 


New labels are being applied to pint, quart and 
half-gallon bottles of Wesson oil. The new design 
replaces one (left) which reportedly “failed both 
through choice of color and general layout to sug- 
gest the wholesomeness of the product and the 
delicious quality of foods prepared with it. In ad- 
dition, the former label in no way conveyed to the 
housewife the satisfaction she would receive from 
using Wesson oil; there was absolutely no feminine 
appeal.” The design is printed in clear yellow and 
green on white to emphasize the freshness and 
lightness of the product. Modern logotype is en- 
closed in a golden oval, below which is a scalloped 
border reminiscent of kitchen curtains and freshly 
starched aprons. 


Designer: Frank Gianninoto & Associates, New 
York, N. Y. 








CLEAR VIEW 


A self-selling package for “Pouff Petite” wall-to- 
wall bathroom and dressing room carpeting has 
been created for Pouff Division of Princeton Mills. 
The new package was designed to capitalize on 
the visual appeal of ‘“Pouff Petite’ and, at the 
same time, offer retail outlets a self-contained, 
space-saving package which would lend itself to 
dramatic displays and to self-merchandising. This 
is accomplished through the clear-view, tube- 
shaped acetate package which stands 60 inches 
tall. An artist’s rendition of a bath and dressing 
room, placed at the upper end of the package, 
illustrates the end result in the home. 


Designer: Burlington Industries, New York, N. Y. 
and SLM Plastics, Perth Amboy, N. J. 








SHARP AND TO THE POINT 


The Venus Paradise pencil coloring set, manu- 
factured by American Pencil Company, is being 
marketed in this appropriately colorful carton. 
The package is a combination of set-up bottom 
with double-wall folding box style lid. Inside the 
box, the pencils are set into a die-cut display in- 
sert which aligns them with full-size printed 
pencils on the lid design. The insert also doubles 
as an easel-backed holder for the pencils and a 
small pencil sharpener. The box lid is printed in 
four-color process and coated with gloss varnish. 
A clear acetate window, die-cut in the shape of 
an artist’s palette, allows a large portion of each 
of the eight coloring pencils to be seen. The de- 
sign on the box lid is coordinated with the pencils. 


Designer: Bradley & Gilbert Division, Standard 
Packaging Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 





Continued on page 16 
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PRINTKOTE 
makes cartons look clean 


The all-white, sanitary look of cartons for famous 
Bayer Aspirin provides a clean, sparkling appearance 
that enhances consumer appeal. 

Manufactured from HIYIELD PRINTKOTE bleached 
board, these cartons are pure white inside, outside, 
and all the way through, insuring a quality image. 

HIYIELD PRINTKOTE is made only from 100% virgin 
fibre. It contains more square feet per ton than higher 
density boards and therefore yields more cartons per 
ton. That’s why cartons manufactured from HrYIELD 





PRINTKOTE bleached board are comparable in cost to 
many packages made from much lower printing 
grades of non-virgin fibre boards. 

Here is a new, economical bleached board that will 
add customer appeal where printability is a require- 
ment but cost is a major consideration. 

See for yourself how HIYIELD PRINTKOTE can give 
your packaging more selling power. Write Bleached 
Board Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 






















PACKAGE DESIGNS 





GINGHAM GIRL SLIMS DOWN 


Slimmer lines, photographic art, and three-color 
printing are featured in the new carton (left) 
adopted by Red Top Dairy Products for its Ging- 
ham Girl ice cream. Produced by offset, the carton 
represents a switch to automatic end from the 
pail design formerly used. Squaring the plaid 
pattern and stressing vertical lines give the carton 
a slim look, and use of brand name and picture of 
the Gingham Girl on four sides make product 
identification easy in all display situations. 








Designer: Container Corporation of America, Santa 
Clara, Calif. 








FRAMED 


To get better package unity and product legibility, 
Thermometer Corporation of America replaced 
random-sized set-up boxes with a new standard- 
ized folding box. The entire line of cooking sets 
and weather instruments is now packaged in just 
two basic “picture frame” tray sizes, with products 
laced into individual inserts. The bottom flap of 
all trays forms a compartment to retain accessory 
items. The boxes have fold-out tabs for rack 
mounting or wall display. The unifying color 
scheme is used alternately. Weather instruments 
use warm pink backgrounds in a gray and white 
tray; cooking sets have gray inserts in pink and 
white trays. 


Designer: Budd Steinhilber, VIE Design Studios, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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LIGHT UP 


Ott Cigar Corporation has introduced a new “5 
pack” for its line of cigars, the design theme 
symbolizing the luxury and fragrance of a good 
cigar. A fine smoke swirl coming from the long 
silver ash underscores the product name of Ott’s 
top seller, Silver Ash. Colors used are black and 
white for strong contrast, with red and gold accent. 


a 
Big tl > Silver Ash Silver Ash 
F Willian * : 


Designer: Eron & Eron Industrial Design, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 





TEED OFF 


The product tells its own story on this box con- 
taining a practice putting hole. Set against a back- 
ground photograph of a golf course, it is sold on 
sight through the use of photography and typog- 
raphy. The box, printed in green and black on 
white, is part of a complete design program for 
Healthways, Inc., Los Angeles manufacturer of 
sporting goods and underwater diving equipment. 


Designer: D. Porter, Porter & Goodman Design 
Associates, Los Angeles, Calif. 








how successful marketers 


~~. that reflect quality — boost sales Volume — = 
~ are 


winted 07 Anaconda Aluminum foil. One look a 
containers tells why. On busy counters and 5 
pright-reflecting foil labels will make your Product stang 
out. Have you considered how your product Sales can 
penefit by the added in-store salesmanship of aluminum 
foil labeling? Foil adds a neat touch of CONViction, jets 
your image shine more clearly and more forcefully than 
qer before. Whatever your product, with the help of 


USE . 
ALUMINUM 


t these 
helves 


Anaconda Aluminum — plain or laminated foil or rigid 
foil containers—you can better protect and brighten your 
product—and your sales outlook. Our “Aluminum foil 
Design’ booklet includes helpful information on label 
design. For your free copy ask your Anaconda Aluminum 
representative or 
write Dept. MP-7, 
P.0. Box 1654, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 


to add more sales appeal! 























No more lumps 
in brown sugar! 

No more caking! 

C &H offers 

housewives this new 
convenience, and gives 
“Golden Brown Sugar” 
and ‘‘Velvet Smooth 
Powdered Sugar”’ 

new impact at 

the point of sale. 
Packaging: moistureproof 
polyethylene custom bags 
produced and printed 

by Dobeckmun. 





packages for performance 


DOBECKMUD 


Catch more customers with eye-catching, convenient polyethylene custom bags! Polyethylene locks out mo 
ture-laden air, prevents lumping and caking—even with brown and powdered sugars. A handy plastic devi 
recloses the bags, and they mold easily to fit canisters. Seal them with heat and ship them with confiden 
Polyethylene custom bags are typical of the many fine packages produced by Dobeckmun, where experie 
solves problems better. Call your representative or write to THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY, a Division 
The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1,Ohio + Berkeley 10, California + Offices in most principal cit 
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IS COLOR AN UNDERRATED 
DESIGN TOOL? 


Consultant Howard Ketcham anscvers 
this and other important questions i 
on color in this interview. 


Q. Your writings frequently refer to the “emotional 
response to color.” Can you give examples of this 
and show how it might be applied to packaging? ly 


A. The history of color’s influence on man is the 
history of mankind itself. We are born into a world 
already colored for us: blue sky, white snow, green 
grass. So basic is our association with color that 
we acquire a knowledge of it before we learn the 
names by which it is labeled. In brief, color is a 
part of all of us except those very few who are totally 
blind to it, and our responses to it are natural. Tests 
and surveys have quite thoroughly categorized what 
those responses are and while | do not like to be 
dogmatic, | can say that light reds induce cheer- 
fulness, whereas very dark or very bright reds are 
more likely to induce depression and irritability; 
soft pinks are associated with femininity, but bright 
magenta pinks suggest frivolity; light orange looks 
appetizing, but when it is grayed to a tan shade it 
looks drab. And so on, with each color and each 
color shading carrying with it a corresponding emo- 
tional response. How we apply this to packaging 
should be fairly obvious. Seventy-five to 90 percent 
of supermarket buying is unplanned. That means 
that what is eventually bought is bought on im- 
pulse. A package engineered for maximum color 
impact, a package that has visual shelf appeal and 
triggers the correct emotional response, has a defi- 
nite edge in a highly competitive field. 








Q. How, specifically, does color work to help a pack- 
age become a salesman? 

>ut mo 
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A. Well, first of all, it commands attention. On a 
shelf containing thousands of items bearing the 
same or similar color schemes, the package with 








perie the correct color contrast and impact will catch the 
ivision eye. Secondly, the correct psychological color as- 
al cit 
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sociation will portray the product and indentify with 
it (golden yellow for corn, sunny green for peas, 
bright orange for orange juice). Through appetite 
appeal, it will make the prospect hungry. Thirdly, 
color should convince the consumer that the prod- 
uct will perform its specified function (the party 
napkin should be cheerful, the after-shave lotion 
cool). Finally, it will establish quick product (and 
corporate) identity and project a feeling of quality 
to both. 


Q. Do you feel that color has been given full con- 
sideration as a selling tool by the packaging de- 
signers? 


A. No. Package designers tend to stress graphic 
effects, size and shape, and minimize color impor- 
tance. | believe this is true because it does not 
necessarily follow that a person who is trained in 
graphic design will have color skills and aptitudes. 
The study of color as an emotional stimulant is not 
a part of the design school’s curriculum, and unless 
a man makes a private study of it or has a rare na- 
tural aptitude for it, it will not be as paramount in 
his thinking as the other factors of packaging de- 
sign. Consequently, professional regard for color 
as a packaging selling tool is generally less than 
what it should be, in my opinion. 


Q. What is the first advice you would give package 
designers with regard to color planning? 


A. Well, | think the first thing I’d tell them is to 
stop copying each other. Most containers in the 
supermarkets today are colored red and white. Not 
only that, but they are identical shades of red and 
identical shades of white. Product originality is 
lost in a sea of sameness. With over 6,000 different 
items in today’s supermarkets, and more to come, 
a manufacturer can no longer risk conformity. 
Shelf space comes with a high premium these days, 
and only those packages that dare to be different 
are going to have first crack at the consumer’s dol- 
lar for no other reason than that they stand out and 
command attention first. 


Q. What is the most important color in packaging 
planning? 


A. I’m almost tempted to say that the correct color 
is the most important color in any given situation, 
and that’s true. But to pinpoint a specific color 
that does the best all-around job and the most for 
a package, I’d have to say white. White conveys 
prestige, purity and freshness. And of all the 
colors, it has the most influence on other colors it 
comes in contact with. It harmonizes effectively 
with every hue. There are, surprisingly, more than 
2,000 shades of white, but the trend in packaging 
today, and correctly so, is toward paper and packag- 
ing board made whiter with an optical brightener 
such as Calcofluor White. This extra whiteness gives 
packages standout shelf appeal, salesability, and 
projects quality inference. 
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Q. Currently, there is a trend toward increased male 
shoppers, especially in the supermarkets. If this 
trend were to continue, would it have an effect on 
color planning in packaging? 


A. If it were to continue to the point where men 
shoppers outnumber women shoppers (which, | 
must confess, | doubt strongly) the answer would 
be yes. Men and women do not share the same 
responses to color. Were men to become the fam- 
ily shoppers, I’m sure you’d see a lot more blue in 
your supermarket packaging because it is the fa- 
vorite masculine color, and there would be less 
pink, lavender and red which appeal to women. 


Q. If a trend toward smaller packages developed, 
how would it affect color planning? 


A. Smaller packages would definitely magnify 
color’s role as a chief sales agent. Reduced in 
size, the package depends more on color to com- 
mand attention. Smaller packaging can justifiably 
utilize intense, shocking colors that would be over- 
whelming and confusing on larger surfaces. The 
small package is no place for subdued color pat- 
terns. 


Q. Can a package be overcolored? 


A. Indeed it can. And the tendency to overcolor is 
almost as prevalent as color monotony or sameness. 
“Rainbowing” a package militates against sales im- 
pact hecause an abundance of colors negates the 
effect or impression correct color contrasts can 
make. Further, a conglomeration of colors makes 
the package so busy the legibility of its written 
message is impaired. It doesn’t make much sense 
to pay a high-priced copywriter to produce an effec- 
tive sales message that can’t easily be read. Two 
colors, properly co-ordinated, usually are sufficient 
to attract attention and get the message across. 


Q. Are there any new trends in color planning for 
packaging that you find particularly interesting? 


A. The trend away from primary colors (flag red, 
flag blue, etc.) toward less conventional shadings 
is, | think, a definite growing trend and a good one. 
In packaging itself, the trend toward skin packs 
and blister packs will have to make better use of 
color. Packaging board suitably colored in harmon- 
izing shades and against which the product is 
shown through the transparent blister pack can 
enhance the appearance of the product. Another 
interesting concept, one which could have a pro- 
found effect upon the packaging industry, is the 
built-in color idea in which color is incorporated 
into the packaging board during its manufacture. 
This will allow package designers greater flexibility 
and provide them with a new tool for increasing the 
impact of their design. 


Howard Ketcham is color consultant to the Dyes Depart- 
ment of American Cyanamid and other corporations. 
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Here’s a report on the exciting new 


ways being found to apply aluminum. 


Subsequent articles will deal with 
experimentation in other packaging 


materials, 





EXPERIMENTAL 
PACKAGING: ALUMINUM 


It’s essential, of course, that a designer know about 
a new packaging material. But it’s just as essential 
that he know about new ways to use materials al- 
ready familiar to him. For a fresh application of an 
existing product can expand his design horizons 
as much as the discovery of a totally new material. 


Aluminum is a familiar and widely used packaging 
material for which novel and exciting uses are con- 
stantly being found. In fact, new developments in 
aluminum proceed so rapidly that what seems to be 
a highly experimental application one day emerges 
the next as a practical innovation accepted by de- 
signer, manufacturer and consumer alike. Take, 
for example, the laminated aluminum foil can for 
liquid products. In the experimental stage not too 
long ago, the aluminum can is now widely accepted 
because of its function as, in the words of an Ana- 
conda Aluminum spokesman, “a new and economi- 
cal container that has many protective as well as 
merchandising advantages.” Alcoa’s tear-off alu- 
minum can top has also gone beyond exverimenta- 
tion and has been successfully market-tested. 
Other former experimental applications now on the 
market include foil boil-in-the-bags, foil soap wrap- 
pers, and foil bread wraps. 


This experimental package illustrates the 
variety of shapes to which aluminum foil lends 
itself. In this case, the package was designed 
ceith no particular end use in mind, It represents 
the execution of an idea based om various 
surface planes that provide maximum pick-up 


of light. Kaiser Aluminum, 




















Table-ready milk cartons of the future may 
take this form. Reflective foil lamination 
carries through “morning freshness” 


motif. Reynolds Metals. 


In this experimental ice cream package, which 
incorporates four 1-pint units into a single 
container, aluminum foil protects the 

product from deterioration of body, texture, 


and flavor. Kaiser Aluminum. 


What form and direction are some of today’s ex- 
periments with aluminum taking? What is the 
“philosophy” behind this experimentation? 


Reynolds Metals Company gears its packaging ex- 
perimentation to its concept of what the environ- 
ment will be like in which packages will be sold— 
specifically, the supermarket environment of the 
future. 


This concept of tomorrow’s supermarket was out- 
lined by James Birnie, general director of styling 
and design for Reynolds, in presenting the results 
of a study made by his department. According to 
Birnie, “the supermarket of 1970 will have less regi- 
mentation and more personal service, convenience, 
and relaxing atmosphere—all incorporated in a 
basic design that changes the rectangular market of 
today into an open, circular structure which elimi- 
nates parking problems and makes shopping a 
pleasure rather than a chore. 


“The big supermarket of the future is going to be 
a series of personal little shops where the house- 
wife can compare notes with the butcher and the 
baker. Each shop will be decorated individually to 
conform with the product. 


“Automation will be used to eliminate walking, not 
to eliminate comparative selection of items. The 
housewife won’t patronize a store where she is ex- 
pected to choose an item displayed behind glass 
and pick it up outside. She likes to pick up the 
package and compare it with another. 


“The future supermarket will give the shopper a 
choice of automated shopping or personal service— 
items will be displayed both ways.” 


Packaging will undergo a similar change, Birnie pre- 
dicted, combining more convenience with new 
shapes and forms to break the monotony of the 
standard rectangular package. Shapes—pyramids, 
octagons, spheres—will be considered equally with 
colors in package design, he said, with more use 
being made of aluminum foil, shrinkable plastic 
films and other packaging materials that offer ver- 
satility in design and function. 


Reynolds’ styling and design department, packaging 
research department and packaging market sales 
department all work together with the company’s 
customers on new packaging ideas. The packaging 
research and styling and design departments work 
on experimental packages. 


At Kaiser Aluminum, the approach to packaging can 
best be summed up in the phrase, “Don’t limit 
thinking to conventional packages.” Says Grabe 
Smith, director of package design, “Experimental 
packaging projects scheduled by Kaiser Aluminum’s 
foil and container graphics and package design 
department are guided by the premise that they 
must take maximum advantage of the functional 
and/or aesthetic qualities of aluminum foil. Be- 
cause of aluminum foil’s versatility, it can be spe- 
cified for a wide variety of packaging applications 
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Shown above is a “cheese party cluster,” which 
would not only provide an attractive geometric 
design on the grocery shelf, but would also 

open into a ready to use hors d oeuvre tray. 


Reynolds Metals. 


Tomorrow's bacon could be packaged in a 
convenience foil pouch. The rigid foil bacon 


package would contain four or more pieces 


of bacon hermetically sealed in a continuous strip. 
The product, prefried, could be marketed, 
prepared and served in the same package. One 
convenient method of heating the. bacon would 
be to place the entire package in a toaster. 
Ekco-Alcoa, 
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where both of the aforementioned qualities are de- 
sired in one package. Our program of creative ex- 
perimentation extends in many cases beyond con- 
ventional packages—and enters the realm of ‘blue 
sky’ thinking that often ends with the introduction 
of new package constructions to the retail market 
shelves. The successful achievement of this end 
result can be traced back to an effective design 
whereby the functional and aesthetic qualities of 
aluminum foil complement one another. 


“Many of these experimental projects are ‘self-cre- 
ated’ within the confines of our design department. 
In many cases, we have no particular customer in 
mind for the project we’ve undertaken. This indi- 
vidual approach to design allows us to judge the 
capabilities and limitations of aluminum foil for 
any number of packaging uses—some of which fit 
easily into the production facilities that many man- 
ufacturers have in operation. We also work in co- 
operation with independent designers, and the de- 
sign departments of customers, whenever we are 
called upon to contribute to the ‘know-how’ of work- 
ing with aluminum.” 


Ekco-Alcoa, like Reynolds and Kaiser, has developed 
a continuing program to expand the uses of alu- 
minum for packaging. Although many of the “idea 
packages” that result from this program will never 
reach the consumer, the company believes that they 
provide the experience necessary in developing bet- 
ter packaging for today’s products as well as those 
of tomorrow. 


In the picture above, an unusual, aesthetically 
pleasing geometric shape is combined with the 
lustre of aluminum foil to make a striking 

gift package of tomorrow. Reynolds Metals, 


Here is a future foil dispenser package for 
butter. The hermetically sealed cylinder would 
offer product protection, ease of opening, 
reclosure convenience and multiple purpose use. 
Because the butter would be dispensed in 
measured portions by a pull tape feature, only 
that portion required for immediate use would 
be exposed. The foil package could also be 


used as a table dispenser. Ekco-Alcoa, 














WHAT THE CUSTOMER SEES 


G. E. Thomas 

Product Marketing Manager 
Campbell Soup Co. 

Camden, N. J. 
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Since | am product manager for frozen foods, 
| will primarily address myself to a look at frozen- 
food packaging, what the customer sees or has 
been exposed to in the retail store frozen-food 
cabinet, and specifically touch on our experience 
with Swanson frozen prepared foods. 


First of all, let us accept the fact that the con- 
sumer apparently sees plenty! Since the war, she 
has become better educated, more sophisticated 
and is getting more and more adept at separating 
fact from fancy. Because so many consumers are 
less familiar with frozen products and, paren- 
thetically, more suspicious because of _ inex- 
perience, they perhaps see more because they look 
for more on frozen-food packages than on any 
others in the store. 


Not too long ago, a candid camera movie filming 
was made of consumer frozen-food shopping hab- 
its in stores in four representative cities across 
the country. It was eye-opening to observe the 
length of time consumers handled and rehandled, 
and inspected and re-inspected frozen-food pack- 
ages from all angles. Forty percent of those who 
looked actually picked up and examined a pack- 
age, and only one-half of these made a purchase. 
There is further evidence from consumer letters, 
consumer research and market research, that the 
consumer sees plenty and that she’s strongly in- 
fluenced by the color combinations and printing 
that appear on packages. Here are a few examples: 


Before the war, two companies with similar 
products at identical prices were competing for 
business in a South American country. Their 
pricing was the same, but one company was using 
a package that was predominantly black and the 
other, one that was predominantly red. Because 
the black color failed to appeal to the colorful 
Latin temperament, the company with the bright- 
er package stole the market 10 to 1. 


In China, red is associated with joy and dark 
blue with death. I’m told anything that is market- 
ed in Hong Kong in a dark-blue package is rela- 
tively unsuccessful. 


We had a marketing experience in Hong Kong 
having to do with brand identification. Very few 
Chinese in Hong Kong could ever identify the 
Swanson name as such, but several years ago our 
representative there reported that the reason for 
the success of Swanson chicken parts in Hong 
Kong was because of the Penny the Hen trade- 
mark, a drawing of a chicken, which was at that 
time employed in our package design next to the 
trade name. Consumers never asked for the 
Swanson product by name, but always demanded 
the “Gai Mak” or “Cock Brand.” 


Dr. James Miller, of the University of Michi- 
gan’s Mental Health Institute, described the case 

















of a woman who fortified herself with tranquilizers 
before every visit to the J. L. Judson department 
store in Detroit, so that she would have less diffi- 
culty in resisting the impulse to buy colorful, ex- 
citingly-packaged products. 


We at Campbell’s accept the fact that the con- 
sumer does see plenty and that she is analytical 
and perceptive of what she sees. For this reason, 


from a marketing standpoint, we are very demand- 


ing in our package specifications. 


We have a saying which goes—“We blend the 
best with careful pains in skillful combination, 
and every single can contains our business repu- 
tation.” This little verse, of course, is referring to 
product quality; but it applies equally well to the 
package. Because at the point of sale, and until 
the product has been removed from the package 
and consumed, the package is representing the 
company. 


When a package is to be developed for a 
new product, we move into a team operation. 
Consultations are held within our own company 
—with container purchasing, market research, 
home economics and general promotion—and 
outside the company we call on the talents of our 
advertising agency, often a design house and the 
packaging supplier. 


After determining the objectives of our pack- 
age in concert with the agency, the project is 
turned over to the design house which proceeds 
through the various stages of creation and re- 
jection until agreement is reached on the design 
itself, colors and style of printing. Where indi- 
cated, proven research techniques may also be 
employed. 


We hold frequent meetings with our design 
artist and packaging supplier before final ap- 
proval of transparencies and dye transfers for 
package reproduction to make certain that the 
desired gradation of colors can be delivered in 
production runs. 


Perhaps in no other segment of marketing, be- 
sides advertising, do emotions and visual judgment 
based on experience play such a significant part 
as they do in selecting package elements. 


There are established and proven rules in the 
use of color in terms of mechanics, psychology, 
geography, temperature and, according to some 
experts, even in terms of music, shape, odor and 
taste. Although there are color systems which 
have a high degree of acceptance, there is a 
practical fact which we have learned through 
day-to-day experience, and that is—the rules be- 
come pretty abstract. In settling on a package 
design and in the selection of colors and style 
of printing, in the final analysis, we make our 





selections on the basis of the field in which we 
want to be effective and the things we want the 
package to do. 


In this process, there is always a violation of 
some of the established rules in order to ac- 
complish the prime objective—catching and hold- 
ing the consumer’s attention convincingly enough 
to stimulate her desire to purchase. 


Faber Birren, president, American Color Trends, 
acknowledges that “every human being is a self- 
aopointed expert on color because everyone has 
strong feelings on it. Color choice is, therefore, 
forever influenced by personal conditions and 
predilections.” Birren continues to say, “In the 
esthetic sense, there is no real standard of taste; 
and in the commercial sense, the best colors are 
the ones that sell the best. There are few who 
can be so objective as to select colors for others 
that would be personally disdained. To do this, 
one would have to be completely practical and 
research minded; and that isn’t easy.” 


While judgment of form and design is largely 
mental and rational, judgment of color is likely 
to be non-mental and irrational. About one out 
of 10 males are color deficient in some way. Un- 
fortunately, or fortunately, depending on your 
viewpoint, women apparently do not have the 
same color deficiency ratio. 


I’m sure that anyone who is responsible for the 
approval of standards for package colors is very 
particular. We certainly are at Campbell’s, for we 
well know the value of the Campbell red-and-white 
label and the importance of having each label for 
a specific product as nearly matching the other in 
color as possible. 


In terms of frozen food packages, and because 
visual memory is unreliable, our container divi- 
sion is constantly working towards establishing 
better color controls. One example of this con- 
tinuing work is the use of color variation charts 
which are readily available to all of our plant loca- 
tions to permit on-the-spot measurement of color 
accuracy of each shipment of packages received 
from suppliers. 


At the Rochester Institute of Technology’s sec- 
ond annual color control seminar held in Decem- 
ber, 1960, there was a consensus that present 
methods of controlling color are inadequate. There 
is a need for faster, more concise means of con- 
trol in order that marketing can specify color and 
color tolerances more effectively. 


Our suppliers advise us that it will be perhaps 
five years before costly instruments which can 
numerically measure color differences in process 
work can be mounted on their presses for quality- 
control purposes. In process work, therefore, judg- 
ment remains primarily personal and visual. 
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One of the precautions which we take in judg- 
ing package proofs against standards is to view 
them in a light source similar to the one in which 
the product will ultimately be sold. Unfortunately, 
this is not always possible because frozen food 
products are not all sold under the same light 
source. However, for example, since we know that 
frozen food packages will normally not be viewed 
under daylight conditions, we avoid judging the 
color appeal of a package under such conditions. 


lf we trace the early development of frozen 
food packaging, we find that changing marketing 
techniques and the evolution of the frozen-food 
business place severe demands on packaging. In 
the middle 40’s, frozen foods were available only 
in a limited number of stores, and in the stores 
where available, they were stored in well-con- 
cealed frozen food chests. And often the chests 
were kept in the backroom of the store. Con- 
sumers had to ask for the product, or frozen foods 
were sold through the influence of the store clerk 
who often would open the package to display its 
contents. 


Obviously, there was not much need for pack- 
ages with appetite appeal or color, and so pack- 
ages were primarily utilitarian. In the late 40’s 
and early 50’s, with the development of open dis- 
play cabinets and the awakening in manufacturers 
and retailers alike to the potential of frozen foods, 
advances came rapidly. 


With frozen foods put out in the “open,” it be- 
came necessary for the package to instantly com- 
municate its contents; and with the growing super- 
market technique, the product had to sell without 
the influence of a clerk. 


Here are a few of the marketing problems that 
had to be met in the packaging of frozen food 
products and in the colors and printing selected: 


There were and are no frozen foods displayed 
at eye level. It was therefore more difficult to 
achieve impulse buying. 


Because of its horizontal position, the frozen- 
food package reflected store lights differently and 
were difficult to read. 


All early frozen foods, and all but a few now 
being marketed, started as unknown brands, and 
it was necessary to attract brand notice. Brand 
confidence had to be developed. 


Frozen foods themselves were different and 
therefore suspect. Packages had to help counter- 
act this feeling. 


There was, and still is to an increasing degree, 
an effort by all frozen food manufacturers to make 
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it easier for a consumer to see their package 
rather than the competition’s. With the limita- 
tions caused by the mass display of frozen prod- 
ucts, the solution to individual identity becomes 
more acute each year. There are an estimated 
35 new products which appear each month, and 
there are many hundreds of frozen food products 
competing for space presently held for an average 
of 250 items per supermarket. 


We should give special notice at this time to 
the full-color package vignette. Naturally, con- 
sumers would prefer to see the ultimate product 
itself; but since this is usually not possible, a 
picture is still worth a thousand words. We have 
found this to be particularly true of completely 
new products when a consumer cannot quickly 
bring to mind an image of the product based on 
familiarity. From the introduction of Swanson 
“tv” brand dinners in 1951 to the present, appeal- 
ing package vignettes made from color photo- 
graphs have performed yeoman duty in achieving 
initial sales. 


If, as has been predicted, new products 10 years 
from now will claim 80 percent of retail sales, 
then packaging, particularly in frozen foods, will 
assume even more importance than it holds today. 
Many of these products will be entirely new, as 
will some of the brands. They will, therefore, have 
to “talk” louder to attract attention. 


The investment in the time and effort necessary 
to develop a strong package design, select appro- 
priate colors and print style, and adhere to rigid 
color controls, is not only rewarding but vital. 


It is generally accepted that a product of high 
quality, representing a real value and satisfying 
a need, will eventually succeed in the market- 
place. But we also know that success under these 
conditions is slow compared to those that couple 
such a product with good advertising. 


And skillful packaging is a form of advertising. 
It’s the ultimate one because it must help close 
the sale at the point of purchase. 


This article is based on an address delivered by Mr. 
Thomas at the AMA National Packaging Conference. 











11 SILENT SALESMEN 


Here are some current package displays, each 
doing an effective job at the point-of-purchase. 
The designers have used a wide range of tech- 
niques in meeting a variety of merchandising 
needs, such as product enhancement, protection 
against pilferage, safeguarding against product 
damage, and display versatility and functionalism. 


GAY SLEIGH SPRAY DISPLAY 


When Monico introduced a new “Christmas in 
July” spray cologne, it chose an imaginative sleigh 
display of hollyberry red to exploit to the fullest 
the potential of this new item. Decorated by 
golden snowflakes and a frosty white inscription 
of the fragrance name, 12 spray colognes are in- 
serted into the die-cut slots of the double plat- 
form. The individual fragrance units are thus 
propped up for maximum visibility while the 7-inch 
by 12-inch by 5-inch dimensions of the presenta- 
tion make for a display which is eye-catching as 
well as compact. As merry and bright in aspect 
as the “Christmas in July” name might indicate, 
each spray cologne allows the fragrance color to 
provide a decorative contribution to the whole. 
The icy green hue of the scent accents a circular 
label of hollyberry red and gold. 


Designer: Monico, New York City 


CARRY-AWAY DISPLAY 


This carry-away display package was designed for 
the Bolex zoom camera, manufactured by Paillard. 
The package utilizes the principle of cushioning 
and holding the camera in styrofoam inserted in 
a highly-styled set-up display box. The box pro- 
vides unusual advertising when closed or opened. 
Blue, black and gold and embossed printing are 
used. The box recently won three awards at the 
1961 Set-Up Box Competition. 


Designer: S. J. Kent and Packaging Components 
Division, C. Albert Sauter Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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PYRAMID 


This red, white and black counter unit helps pro- 
mote self-service impulse sales for Ban deodor- 
ant. The pyramid design is meant to display the 
product in a stair-step method. The colors of the 
display are the same as those used on the product 
package. This serves as a memory-bridge for con- 
sumers since the display presents the bottle only, 
The use of the eccentric oval on top of the unit 
accents the “roll on” principle of the product. 
The gold tops of individual bottles add to the de- 
sign element, grouped as they are at the bottom 
of the pyramid. 


Designer: Stuart and Gunn, New York City 





SELF-DISPENSER 


A four-color display carton for Hollandex baby skin 
cream dispenses the packages through an open 
panel running across the display near the bottom. 
This self-dispensing feature—with cartons of the 
product stacked up vertically within the unit—is 
not uncommon. But a novel touch was added: 
thanks to a slight fold of an inner part of the dis- 
play carton structure, the Hollandex packages are 
moved forward as they reach the next-to-be-sold 
position in the open panel. The trade mark of 
Holland-Rantos Co. appears on the carton. 


Designer: Dixon & Parcels Associates, New York 
City 


YEAR 'ROUND MESSAGE 


Carrington’s developed this gold-finished display 
rack to encourage the merchandising of its Cana- 
dian whisky on gift-giving occasions the year 
"round. Called “Pick-a-Wrap,” the rotating unit pre- 
sents Carrington’s Esquire bottle in a variety of 
wrappers for special occasions such as birthdays, 
anniversaries, get-well greetings, bon voyage and 
other appropriate gift-giving events. The rack is 
designed in four sections, three of which show 
the different wrappers in use. The fourth section 
is slightly smaller in size, made specifically to fit 
the Esquire bottle without its box and “sleeve.” 
The sleeves slide snugly over the boxed Esquire. 


Designer: Carrington’s 
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MANNEQUIN WITH HEADDRESS 


A three-dimensional white mannequin head, 
covered with a cloche made of real flame-orange 
oak leaves, is the prominent feature of this gold- 
printed cardboard display unit that will call atten- 
tion to Prince Matchabelli’s seasonal Golden Au- 
tumn fragrance line on cosmetics counters this 
fall. The five Golden Autumn items—cologne, dust- 
ing powder, skin perfume sachet, cologne spray 
mist, and bubbling bath oil—each comes in a 
white box with jet-black accents, the sole color 
decoration being a brilliant, eye-catching autumn- 
hued oak leaf. 


Designer: Prince Matchabelli, New York City 


TWO-IN-ONE 


A shipping box which makes up into two display 
units has been adopted by Double Springs Dis- 
tillers for its line of guest-size pint bottles of 
Kentucky bourbon. The entire unit holds 24 bot- 
tles. When cut through the middle and along a red- 
dotted line appearing on the top flap, the box be- 
comes two individual display cases. It serves as a 
counter display case when cut diagonally along 
guide lines printed on the side exposing the 
bottles. A shipping container that doubles as a 
merchandiser provides incentive for the dealer to 
display the product. 


Designer: Owens-Illinois, Toledo, Ohio. 





TABBED TOP FOR VERSATILITY 


S & R Infants Wear is sending its “Pajee” chil- 
dren’s sleepwear to market in a carton designed 
to enhance the product’s appeal as a gift item. An 
interesting feature is the tabbed top, which makes 
it possible to hang the carton from store racks 
and increase display versatility. The windowed 
carton gives merchandise a “dressy” appearance. 
Its side-locking closure, which features what is 
described as the new TRP (tamper-proof rigid pro- 
tection), helps eliminate unnecessary product 
handling. Displays which cut down on undue 
product handling are welcomed by retailers. 


Designer: Container Corporation of America, Phil- 
adelphia. 
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FUNCTIONAL 


Several functional design features are incorporated 
in the new master display carton for “Top’ems” 
cake and dessert decorations. The 1%4-ounce unit 
pack utilizes cellophane windows for sales appeal 
and lift top lids for easy application of the con- 
tents in decorating desserts. Twelve unit packs 
stand upright in a printed tubular-type folding 
carton, which forms a handy shelf or counter dis- 
play. The master display carton is overwrapped in 
Avisco 450 MS-4 cellophane for instant identifica- 
tion, moisture protection, convenient shelf-storing, 
and sealed-in cleanliness for the inner packs. 


Designer: Home Products Company, Pennsauken, 
N. J. 


REMOVABLE WINDOW 


Banner Plastics’ line of toy tea sets comes in pack- 
ages which feature a removable “window.” To dis- 
play the tea set, the retailer need only remove the 
protective cover. A full acetate window protects 
the merchandise from dust and handling. The 
packages are printed in two colors. 


Designer: Associated Industrial Designers, New 
York City. 


PILFER-PROOF 


This Paper-Mate display case permits pens to be 
handled by the customer but is designed to enable 
the store manager to lock the merchandise to pre- 
vent pilferage. A flick of the wrist activates a 
simple locking mechanism at the rear of the dis- 
play and locks or unlocks the merchandise at the 
manager’s discretion. Another feature is the de- 
sign of the holders of the pens: no matter how the 
pens are dropped into the holders they automati- 
cally align, with the clips always facing the viewer. 
A uniform, neat display is thus assured. The cabi- 
net, in walnut with a white wooden base, is de- 
signed to be placed on a store counter. The panels 
are in white polystyrene plastic, and the display is 
topped with the familiar plastic Paper-Mate com- 
pany symbol. Alongside the panels is a stock of 
refills in three sizes. 


Designer: Peter Schladermundt Associates, New 
York City 




















PACKAGE DESIGN 
RESEARCH: PART TWO 


The following are excerpts from the First Sympo- 
sium on Package Design Research sponsored by 
the New York Package Designers Council. 

In the May/June issue, we presented the papers of 
Walter Stern, Raymond Loewy/William Snaith; Noel 
Schwartz, U.S. Testing Laboratories; and Myron J. 
Felgott, Lippincott & Margulies. 

In this, we will conclude with the papers of Gerhart 
D. Wiebe, Elmo Roper & Associates, and Herbert E. 
Krugman, Raymond Loewy/William Snaith. 


Gerhart D. Wiebe, Ph.D. 
Partner, Elmo Roper & Associates 


Statistical and conceptual limitations 


The marketing researcher is part social scientist, 
part businessman. The package designer is part 
artist, part businessman. The mix differs from indi- 
vidual to individual, but marketing researchers and 
package designers share certain frustrations inci- 
dent to functioning in two worlds. The researchers 
and designers meet in the application of their skills 
and insights to the problems of selling consumer 
products, and their meetings are often characterized 
by something less than eager greetings and mutual! 
exchanges of support and enlightenment. In many, 
perhaps most, instances their conjunction is buf- 
fered by a third force composed of individuals who 
are equally pragmatic in their regard for scien-e 
and art, while being single-minded in their search 
for sales. 

The meeting of these three forces presents a de- 
lectable case study for the student of small grouo 
dynamics. What transpires in such meetings is 
highly predictable. The members of the third force, 
those unalloyed seekers of sales, speak elotuently 
of aesthetics and scientific proof while the re- 
searcher and the designer compete with each other 
in making noises like sales executives. This arrange- 
ment has its own bizarre equilibrium in that all 
three parties are about equally uninformed regard- 
ing the points on which they speak. 

Although | have caricatured the situation, | be- 
lieve there is a grain of truth in this cartoon, and 
that bit of truth is to be seen in many places aside 
from meetings on package design research. We 
hear a good deal about the clash between the 
humanists and the scientists these days. And al- 
though aesthetics may be considerably diluted in 
package design, and science may be considerably 
diluted in package design research, still the turbu- 
lence where these two meet is essentially similar 
to the turbulence that often characterizes the cor- 
fluence of the humanist and the scientific traditions. 

On the one hand, you have faith in intuition, taste 
and talent, and skepticism toward counting and 
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majority votes. On the other, you have faith in 
quantification, measurement and objectivity, and 
skepticism toward the subjective judgments of in- 
dividuals with vested interests. 


The particular pattern of tension to which | invite 
your attention is this: The creative person knows, in 
a very personal and subjective way, that a piece of 
work he produces is good, or just passable, or that 
it is poor. He probably would have trouble explain- 
ing even to himself exactly how he knows, but he 
knows. If his work is now to be judged by the rulers 
and calipers and decimal points of people who don’t 
even claim to share his insights, he tends to feel 
that he is at least entitled to expect that the re- 
search processes be impregnable in their objectiv- 
ity. If people are going to apply these criteria toward 
which he feels some intuitive skepticism in any 
case, they should at least observe irreproachable 
scientific rigor in doing so. 


The sales executive, that third member of our 
trio, carries a special burden of anxiety. For the 
designer will move on to other designs, the re- 
searcher to other studies. But the sales executive 
will watch his star rise or wane as this amalgam of 
aesthetics, science and business judgment enters 
the grinding friction of the market place. He wants 
nothing so much as a reduction of if’s and maybe’s. 


Given this atmosphere, the researcher is sorely 
tempted to act as if his data were as conclusive as 
his colleagues seem to require that they be. But 
if he succumbs to this temptation, he only adds a 
booster to the cycle of misunderstanding. For re- 
search, in the areas under discussion, is seldom, 
perhaps never, conclusive. It only narrows the 
margin of uncertainty. 


If the three parties are to blend their services for 
optimum yield in the market place, an important 
requirement, in my opinion, is that each become 
increasingly conversant and sophisticated regard- 
ing the limitations within which the others must 
operate. 


In an attempt to promote such understanding, | 
want to spell out two limitations that characterize 
many package design research studies. 


The first limitation lies in the field of sampling, 
and hinges on the relationship between a represent- 
ative samole and its universe. The universe is the 
large group from which the representative sample is 
drawn. The universe from which a nationwide rep- 
resentative sample of adults is drawn is the total 
adult population of the nation. The universe from 
which a representative sample of adult females 
living in Brooklyn is drawn is the total population of 
adult females living in Brooklyn. Probability statis- 
tics provide us with a method of drawing highly 
accurate samples so long as the universe from 
which the sample is to be drawn is clearly desig- 
nated and accessible. And statistics also allow us 
to report the margin of probable error that must 
be allowed for between the responses from the 
sample and what the responses would be if they 
were gathered from everyone in the universe. 

When the universe is specified, and a proper sam- 
ple is drawn from it, we have a highly dependable 
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body of statistics with which to work. But in most 
package design research, this is not the case. The 
situation is likely to be something like this. The 
client says to the researcher, “Here are three pack- 
age designs. I’m already over on my budget, but 
if you can keep the costs down, I’d like you to test 
them on about 200 housewives.” And perhaps when 
cost estimates are submitted, that 200 shrinks to 
100. 


Now note what has happened. We have not 
started with a specified universe from which a 
representative sample is to be drawn. We have 
started with a commission to test 100 housewives. 
And given that small number and a budget to 
match, it is inconceivable that a researcher could 
follow probability statistics and select a representa- 
tive sample from the universe of the nation’s house- 
wives. But it is equally inconceivable that the client 
is interested only in the responses of those particu- 
lar 100 women. They won’t buy enough of his prod- 
uct to make much difference. He assumes, per- 
haps vaguely, that the responses of those 100 women 
will tell him how hundreds of thousands of other 
women would respond if they were tested. That is, 
he is interested finally, not in the sample, but in 
the universe that the sample represents. 


It is just at this point that the researcher has 
been compelled to take leave of his statistical sci- 
ence, and to proceed with judgment and common 
sense. He has no alternative given the present state 
of our knowledge unless he refuses to do the study. 
The researcher selects his 100 housewives, not by 
probability methods, starting with the universe of 
housewives, but by the application of some sort of 
judgment and common sense. Then comes the 
question: what universe, what larger population of 
housewives, do these 100 represent? And the re- 
searcher must answer, “I’m not sure.” If he has 
used care and good judgment, he can say, “I am 
morally certain that this sample is representative 
of a large segment of American housewives.” But 
he has no scientifically rigorous way of identifying 
the universe that his sample represents. 


The statistics that the researcher uses, whether 
they are small sample statistics or large sample 
statistics, only relate the findings from the sample 
to the universe that the sample represents, and our 
researcher doesn’t know what universe his sample 
represents. He can only make a judgment, or, if 
you please, an educated guess. He might say some- 
thing like this: Among these 100 housewives, we 
have about the right proportions in the various age, 
economic and family size groups and they come 
from four different towns. | don’t see any reason to 
think that there would be sharp regional or rural- 
urban peculiarities in preference for one or another 
of these designs. So | would judge that there are a 
large number of housewives spread over the coun- 
try who are faithfully represented, in so far as these 
designs are concerned, by these 100. But I’m not 
absolutely sure. That larger group, which | esti- 
mate to be a very large group, is the universe that 
this sample represents. And in that universe design 
A is clearly preferred. 


Continued on page 37 
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Stop-Loss packaging? What’s that ? What does it mean? 


Actually, “Stop-Loss” describes special packaging in a very 
special, tough, crystal-clear material ... Kodapak II Sheet. 


In this instance, Holland Industries, Inc., (Buffalo, N.Y.) 
picked Kodapak II to package Champion’s Spark Plug 
Gauge and Tool in groups of ten blisters each to a self-seller 
display card. 

Result: Skin-tight protection from dust, dirt and moisture 
... plus complete visibility! This keeps merchandise fresh 
and clean, assures fast unvt-sell, stops loss from both shop-wear 
and pilfering. At the same time, protecting blister is easily 
removed by purchaser. For more about Kodapak II and 
packaging, see our representative or write: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Plastic Sheeting Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales 
Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Providence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. 

Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.). 


“Kodapak" is a trademark for Eastman’s plastic sheet 
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Wrap up bigger sales 
during your selling seasons 
with beautifu: ly printed 


AVISCO CELLOPHANE 








Seasonal wraps of Avisco cellophane increase sales seasonal packages is solved. Retailers merely 
and save money. Here’s why: (1) Cellophane prints remove the special wrap when the season ends. 
beautifully to merchandise your product. (2) It Printed Avisco cellophane is also low in cost 


and unsurpassed for packaging machine per- 
formance. Contact your Avisco cellophane 
converter about seasonal packaging. Or write 
to us and we’ll recommend a selected cello- 
phane converter specializing in your field. 


eliminates the need for seasonal boxes —lets you 
use your regular package. The seasonal message 
occupies only part of the cellophane sleeve or 
full overwrap, while the rest of your package 
shows through. (3) The problem of unsold 







AVISCcO! 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA, 
SALES OFFICES ALSO LOCATED IN ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES AND NEW YORK. 




















Now a brief discussion of a second limitation 
of package design research. You will have noticed 
that | referred, in what | have said, to preference 
for Package A. What is the definition of the word 
preference? Are we talking about visibility, legi- 
bility, command of attention in the context of 
competing packages, attractiveness on the kitchen 
counter, convenience of opening and closing, ease 
of manipulation, attractiveness for re-use, sturdi- 
ness for ordinary use—what do we mean by 
preference? How do you accommodate the tradi- 
tion, habit, nostalgia associated with an old pack- 
age in assessing the merit of a new one? Maybe 
some items should be test marketed for a year in 
several tentative new packages. 

The range of ways in which people relate to 
a package are too numerous to allow comprehen- 
sive testing. So again judgment enters the picture. 
A package may be a winner on the ten criteria that 
are tested, and flunk out on the eleventh that was 
not tested. One respondent said “I know. | remem- 
ber it. It’s that beautiful white package that always 
ruined my fingernails. | stopped buying it.” 

| needn’t tell you that every phase of marketing 
is studded with risks and unknowns. The need to 
improve the odds is never completely satisfied. 
Research can reduce the area of uncertainty. It 
cannot eliminate uncertainty. | am confident that 
as designers and clients broaden their understand- 
ing of the limitations as well as the capabilities of 
research, their profit from our efforts will increase. 


Herbert E. Krugman, Ph.D. 
Vice President, Research, 
Raymond Loewy/William Snaith, Inc. 


Package research, familiarity and taste 


It seems to me that the point at which the de- 
signer professionally should be most uneasy about 
research is when he thinks of himself as a creative 
person who is trying to do something new and trying 
to raise levels of taste. If design is in the business 
of innovation, creating new things, possibly raising 
tastes, then there must come a time when designers 
will run into a situation where research will come 
back and say, “Your design, your creation has gone 
out into the field and we find that the public prefers 
the familiar, the old, and not the new thing that you 
are trying to do.” This is the question of intuition 
and what you know is right or better vs. some kind 
of majority vote. Professionally, this is the point 
at which these two disciplines do come _ into 
some real conflict, and | would suggest that research 
has been negligent in meeting this challenge and 
that, at the heart of this negligence, is some con- 
fusion about what is involved in the problem of 
familiarity. 

First of all, familiarity is something that we speak 
of very easily and we have a number of sayings to 
describe our understanding of it. Unfortunately, we 
seem to use sayings of opposite meanings with 
equal frequency, so that we say, on the one hand, 
“familiarity breeds contempt,” and sometimes we 





use this conventional wisdom to explain some of the 
things we see in research. On the other hand, we 
might say “repetition equals reputation,” which has 
a contrary meaning but is also frequently used as 
an explanation. Or on the other hand, we might say 
that novelty is delightful and this is why the public 
accepts our new package. And then again, another 
time we may say that it’s too new for the public. 

| would propose that the limitations on the crea- 
tivity of the designer, whether it be package design 
or other areas of creativity, are one to one with the 
limitations on the creativity of the researcher. If 
research is conservative, if it uses partial or older 
or outmoded or inadequate techniques, this will re- 
sult in a conservative bias on what the reports will 
be as to how far the designer can go in introducing 
something new. Unless research is imaginative 
enough and on the ball enough to find out how far 
something new will go, then the designer is left 
holding the bag with, “Well, it’s too new. The 
familiar thing, the old thing, the thing the public is 
accustomed to, is the one they still vote for.” 

Where is research negligent today as it relates 
particularly to this problem? This problem is more 
confused in packaging than it is in advertising, as 
has been suggested before, because advertising 
copy has a short life cycle. Unless you get in there 
fast and people like it very quickly, by the time you 
can get them accustomed to it. it may be too late. 
But packages have a longer life cycle and some 
other fields of design creativity involve products 
that are going to be on the market for longer periods 
of time. Sometimes one can take the time to edu- 
cate the public to something new. 

But how does research fit into any aovroach of 
this sort? There is a bodv of psychological history 
that has been pretty well ignored by peoole in the 
market, consumer and package design research 
area. | refer to what is known as the osychology of 
learning. There is probably no area of psychological 
theory where, desvite the differences among the 
theorists in the field, all the schools of learning 
have agreed on at least a limited number of prin- 
ciples. as they have in this field. These princioles 
have been to some extent prepared for and inten- 
sively exploited and applied in the world of educa- 
tion. One is that repetition or practice is effective, 
say, in relation to the learning of new skills. Sec- 
ondly, that spaced oractice is more effective than 
massed practice. Another princiole is that whole 
learning is better than part learning. Finally, there 
is another principle that states that if you overlearn, 
the forgetting is greatly inhibited. 

The way consumer or packaging research is done 
today, there seems to be an assumption that we 
learn to like something. Whether we are dealing 
with laboratory tests or whether we are dealing 
with panel studies or home interviews in national 
volls, very frequently we have one exoosure of the 
trial or sample packages, and some kind of data is 
obtained about the preference. Now this is unreal- 
istic. When a package goes on to a shelf, the con- 
sumer gets more than one chance to evaluate the 
package. The package may be there for weeks, 
months; it may be noticed the third time, if not the 
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second; it may be recognized as having been seen 
before on the ninth time; there may be some inter- 
est on the 12th; on the 13th they may feel they like 
it a little; on the 15th they may buy it; on the 239th 
they may decide that it’s dull and when a new one 
comes along they like it better. In short, it looks to 
us as though research has neglected the time factor 
and the fact that you learn to like certain objects, 
styles, packages, fashions. We learn to recognize 
them as familiar. 

Now the designer might say, “Well, if you had 
given the thing more time, maybe they would have 
liked the new one.” And it’s true. But research, by 
and large, has not had the time and money, the 
pressure, the interest, the theoretical orientation 
to find out if it is true. The designer, the creative 
man, has a real gripe when often he has the feeling 
that he has created something better, something 
that could be acceptable, but that it wasn’t given a 
chance. Now one of the places where it isn’t given 
a chance on some occasions is that the research 
proceeds on a one-shot basis. In effect, what are 
the learning curves of recognition as familiar, and 
liking or disliking for different products and differ- 
ent packages? Some may be slow starters but end 
up very high. Some may be flashes in the pan; you 
like them immediately but you tire of them that 
much sooner. These kinds of things we don't know. 

There is a history of research in this area, but it 
is mainly academic. Back in 1937, a psychologist 
named Abe Maslow studied the effects of familiarity 
on about 30 different items and these ranged from 
pictures, names, the color of your writing paper, 
paper clips, to some aspects of clothing, seating, 
etc. He found that you tended as time went on to 
prefer the more familiar. Some were negatively 
affected; as time went on, you became less inter- 
ested in them and you liked them less. And some 
you became indifferent to. 

Back in 1941 | did a study to see what would 
happen if you played the same musical selections 
to the same people week after week after week. 
By and large, the more familiar they became with 
these pieces that they were unfamiliar with at first, 
the more they liked them. After six weeks, the 
liking was at its avex, but by the seventh week and 
at the eighth week it started to go down. The term 
ran out, but | had the feeling that if we had had 
12 weeks, we would have seen for all these musical 
selections the complete life cycle for the liking and 
disliking of those items. Perhaps out of all of 
them, we might have found one or two that turned 
out to be “standards.” 

Most songs don’t get to be standards, though. 
Most packages don’t, but some of them do. Which 
ones? And how can we tell in advance? You cer- 
tainly can’t get any inkling if you are just going to 
show it one time. 

Ordinarily when we buy or sell research, we say 
you are getting so many interviews for so many 
dollars, and it is nice to be able to say that you are 
getting 167,000 interviews at an average cost of 
27c each. It makes no sense, but it’s nice to say it. 
What happens, however, when you are up against 
the situation of having to repeat interviews with the 
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same people? There are only 200 people, but if you 
interview them 10 times, for the same price you 
might have 2,000 interviews and that sounds sort of 
better. 


We are meeting this problem by trying to simulate 
familiarity within one sitting or one session. A typi- 
cal example might be, for instance, in choosing a 
new shape for a bottle, having shapes that we wish 
to compare against the present one and against the 
competition. We would show one of the proposed 
shapes on a slide against the competition and sep- 
arately against the present shape. We would flash 
it quickly on the screen and ask the subject to 
make a choice. We would go through all the com- 
binations and permutations to get the choices. 
After this series of choices were made, we might 
then have the subjects handle actual samoles of 
the new bottles and ask them questions about their 
reactions to these bottles. We are interested in their 
answers, but our ulterior purpose is to familiarize 
them with the bottles by having them answer these 
questions, handle it, look at it, think about it. We 
then repeat the slide presentations and series of 


choices. Then more questions about the actual 
samoles. Then repeat the same _ oresentations 
again. We would reveat this process five or six 


times. What we are trying to do is simulate the in- 
creasing attention, the increasing interest. the in- 
creasing familiarization as people learn to recog- 
nize something new as being familiar, as being 
something they might like at this point. And then 
we see what haovens. Does something start slow 
and pick up speed in the later exposures? Does it 
start out like a ball of fire and then go dead? What 
can we learn about the life cycle of the vackage? 


We are doing this with a variety of objects, in 
some cases packages, in some cases patterns. We 
will report on this work from time to time. We have 
heard from a researcher at Duke University that he 
has had good results with a technique of this tvoe 
avolied to advertising cony. We think this kind of 
thinking has application not iust to package design, 
not just to ad copy. but to a wide variety of ideas 
and vroducts and things that represent something 
new. 


We would anticipate three kinds of consequences 
from this development. First of all, we would hope, 
in some areas such as product development, to 
eliminate some of the tragedy that occurs in in- 
vesting in new products. 


The second consequence of this line of develop- 
ment, | think, is that it may have something to do 
with the raising of tastes. 


Finally, | think there is an opportunity here to 
make a contribution back to the field of psychology, 
from which this approach comes in the first place. 
As we talk about the psychology of learning, we are 
talking about principles that have been developed 
about the learning of skills. If you look through 
any of the psychological textbooks on learning and 
learning theory, you find there is almost nothing 
there about what we would call affective learning. 
How do we learn to like and how do we learn to 
dislike? 

















393 students from 47 schools enter 
separate competitions sponsol ed 
by du Pont and St. Regis. 





STUDENT CONTESTS 
STIMULATE TOMORROW’S 
DESIGNERS 


lf package design contests did nothing more than 
make students aware of the opportunities of a 
career in the field, they would be well worth while. 
For like most industries today, packaging is wonder- 
ing where the new talent to till the needs of tomor- 
row will come from. 


Two recent Student Contests not only brought some 
of this talent to light, but made hundreds more at 
least think about becoming package designers. 


THE DUPONT PROJECT 


DuPont’s Film Department sponsored this joint 
project at three leading design schools—the Insti- 
tute of Design at Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; and the Philadelphia Museum College of Art. 
Purpose: to acquaint industrial design students with 
typical commercial packaging problems in the 
candy industry and to provide the industry with a 
fresh, uninhibited approach to solving some of its 
packaging problems. 


Candy packaging was chosen to narrow the scope 
of packaging knowledge which the students must 
master, and to deal with a product that has chal- 
lenging requirements of design, merchandising, and 
protection of the packaged product. 


After coordination with academic objectives at the 
three schools, the project began last winter with 
an orientation of the students to the packaging 
needs of the candy industry, and to the properties 
and characteristics of packaging films. 


No suggestions were given for solutions except to 
illustrate a few of those already in common use by 
the trade. The goal was to encourage student initi- 
ative in creating new approaches. 


Then the students went to work in regular class 
sessions, supplemented by field trips to candy 


plants and a study of marketing aspects of the food 
industry. 


After about six weeks of work, more than 130 candy 
package designs had been created. All were made 
into actual packages and filled with confectionery 
products, several of them accompanied by sketches, 
photographs, and other material to enhance or 
clarify the concept of the design. A total of 36 
students took part in the project. 


These packages were judged in Philadelphia by a 
panel selected for each school with top-scoring 
work being chosen for each institution. 


In recognition of the excellence of the work done 
by the top-rated student at each school, DuPont 
provided an expense-paid trip for each of the three 
students to the 1961 National Packaging Exposition 
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Above: Du Pont Project, First Place, Institute of 
Design, Illinois Institute of Technology. A 
see-through dispenser pack for strip-packaged 
fruit balls earned Richard Demme, Jr., his 
school’s top rating. Cellophane overwrap opens 
with a tear tape, after which the hinged flap 


allows candy to be reeled out as desired. 


Opposite page, top left: Du Pont Project, First 
Place, Philadelphia Museum College of Art. 

By adapting a tube form to candy packaging, 

Gary Gerber earned his school’s top rating. Package 
features a plastic top that twists to allow one 

piece of candy to be dispensed at a time, 


Opposite page, top right: Du Pont Project, First 
Place, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

This group of licorice packages by Georgiana 
Chappel coordinates candy color closely with 
package graphics in a black-and-white printed 
cellophane bag (left), an overwrapped checker- 
board pattern, and a die-cut box filled with 


skewered candy pieces. 


Opposite page, below: St. Regis Contest First 
Award Winners. Cookie carton was designed by 
Jim Hernandez of University of Florida, while ice 
cream carton was designed by Thomas R, Salt, 

also of University of Florida. 


in Chicago. In addition to seeing the packaging ; 


exhibits, the students also visited the design offices 
of Robert Sidney Dickens, president of the Package 


Designers Council. Later they attended a meeting 4 


of the national designer organization, as guests of 
Karl Fink, chairman of the executive committee 


The schools have reported that the program has © 


provided valuable practical experience for students 


and has introduced them to packaging’s broad 


horizons. At the same time, the project has also 
produced some fresh solutions to packaging prob. 
lems of the candy industry. 


Pictured are the first place winners at each of the 
three participating schools. Basis of the judging was; 
Clarity of thinking—best solution to problem; Origi. 
nality of concept; Functional aspect; Excellence of 
surface treatment (color, design, typography). 


THE ST. REGIS CONTEST 


St. Regis Paper’s Second Annual Collegiate Pack. 
aging Design Contest was sponsored among stu. 
dents in colleges and universities in Alabama, Flori- 
da, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Ohio, Texas and Wis- 
consin—the states in which a unit of the Folding 
Carton Division is located. The competition drew 
357 entries from 44 colleges and universities. 


The annual contest is sponsored to stimulate inter- 
est and awareness among young men and women to 
the opportunities present in graphic arts generally, 
and more particularly to the important role graphic 
art has assumed in the packaging industry. 


The contest was staged in two categories; in fluid . 
packaging, the graphic design of a half-gallon ice © 


cream carton, and in dry packaging, design of a 
one-pound carton for ready-to-eat cookies. Design- 
ing, on carton blanks furnished by St. Regis, was 
around a fictitious brand name of Home Style Food 
Products Co., Inc. In addition to other specifica 
tions, contestants were permitted to use up to 
four colors or derivatives thereof. 


St. Regis awarded a $100, $50, and $25 Savings Bond 
to three winners from each state, as well as seven 
Awards of Merit, in both the ice cream and dry 
carton categories. 


Additional awards of $100, $50, and $25 Savings ~ 


Bonds and ten Awards of Merit were presented to 
the winners of the National Competition in both 
categories as well as cash awards ranging from $50 
to $200 to the Art Departments of the colleges and 


universities represented by the winning students. 4 
While the winning entries were of high quality, the @ 
balance of the entries displayed the need for added © 


emphasis on the fundamentals of design in our 
college instruction. 


Award winners of the National Competition were : 


flown to Chicago to receive their awards. 


Basis for judging the designs shown was: Imagina ¥ 
tion and originality in preparing selling and promo 


tional copy; Potential of the design as a selling tool; 


Aptness of design to product; Quality of rendition | 
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SH&L’s packaging division answers 
today’s marketing needs via its 


“total designer” approach, 


In this promotional carton for American 
Cyanamid, embossed logo and all white and 
gold package (with restrained use of purple 
on the word “flakes” ) reinforces the image 
of “whiteness” and of a quality detergent. 
Calcofluor White, a fluorescent dye produced 
by American Cyanamid, is used in both carton 
and varnish for this concept. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE MARKET PLACE 


Today’s consumer is being wooed, pursued and 
sought after as never before in our history. As a 
result of this constant and fervent courting, the 
average customer has become steadily more de- 
manding, more critical and, generally speaking, 
more sophisticated. One consequence of all this 
activity has been to make the marketing of products 
and services more complex and more challenging 
than ever before. Many of the old tried and true 
techniques, gimmicks and devices just won’t work 
any longer. Conditions in the modern market place 
call for new attitudes and new approaches. This is 
certainly true in the area of package design and 
designers. 


A steadily growing number of package designers are 
attuned to the changes taking place, and are finding 
their proper role in the vital designer-client relation- 
ship. One of the newer organizations which should 
be included in this group is the packaging division 
of Sudler. Hennessy & Lubalin, under the direction 
of Herb Lubalin, vice president and executive art 
director of SH&L, and John A. Zeigler, director of 
the division. 


Both Lubalin and Zeigler believe that the best 
packaging job can be done by a staff that has 
experience in every form of communication. The 
contemporary designer, according to Lubalin, must 
be a “total” designer who is conversant with re- 
search, advertising, promotion and all the other 
elements that go into producing and presenting a 
product or service. Putting this belief into practice. 
the 13 designers currently on the SH&L staff are 
eauipped to work on projects in any design area. 
At any one time, therefore, an SH&L designer may 
be involved in the preparation of an annual report, 
a film strip, an advertisement, a sales promotion 
brochure, a new package, tv story board, etc. In 
some cases one designer may follow an assignment 
through bv himself. If the circumstances warrant 
other designers may participate in the project at 
hand. 


In order to provide the correct solution to a pack- 
aging problem, the designer must have an awareness 
of where packaging fits into the whole marketing 
picture. Lubalin’s viewpoint is that the package 
design is “an extension of advertising at the point 
of sale.” Another important ingredient which the 
designer must keep in mind is the primary objec- 
tives of the package. Zeigler points out that most 
current package designs lack consumer appeal by 
going overboard on fulfilling display impact re- 
quirements. “If the package is to function as a 
salesman both on the shelf and in the home,” he 
says, “both objectives of display impact and con- 
sumer appeal should be met. The ‘total’ designer 
who is constantly involved in communicating to the 
consumer in all forms of visual communications is 
best equipped to design against consumer tastes.” 
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Top: Physician sample mailing package for 
CIBA’s Esidrix. 


Middle: Physician sample mailer for Schering’ s 
Rela, 


Bottom, left: Promotional package designed 
for Procter & Gamble’s Prell concentrate 
shampoo. The unit, which held fragile Christ- 
mas corsage, had to withstand rugged shipping 
conditions, It required no other protective 


materials than those shown, 


Bottom, right: Pink Ribbon Drene carton, 
closure and label designed by John Zeigler 
when he was a packaging art director at 
Procter &§ Gamble, Carton design has been 


the winner of many awards, 

















HABLA Asiana 


Taking the same subject from a different angle, 
Lubalin stresses the fact that the key to coming 
up with the correct solution to a packaging problem 
goes beyond the application of technical skills, no 
matter how well refined these skills may be. “Design 
is a technique,” says Lubalin, “and persuasion is 
an art.” 


This awareness that good packaging is a blend of 
technique and art is given great emphasis in the 
SH&L operation. And it is not only applied to design 
techniques, but to all the other tools which the 
designer must employ. “In seeking the answer to 
a packaging problem the designer must, of course, 
often turn to research techniques,” Lubalin com- 
ments. “Research can help you define the market. 
It can also provide many valuable clues as to what 
the consumer is seeking, and what the consumer is 
like. “However,” he continues, “the good designer 
should be able to draw upon personal and practical 
experience to help provide the necessary back- 
ground data.” 


Lubalin contends that very often too much time, 
money and effort are expended on research. He 
believes that in many cases this particular tool has 
done its job when it has defined the market. “At 
that point, the solution is often intuitive,” Lubalin 
says. 


When starting on a packaging project, the SH&L 
organization follows a definite pattern. “At the very 
outset,” Zeigler states, “we concentrate on creative 
planning. From the very first meetings we have with 
the client, every effort is made to establish basic 
objectives. In doing this we take into consideration 
such factors as the merchandising, production 
problems, promotion, advertising, competitive situa- 
tion, costs, etc. Our purpose is to formulate strong 
ideas at these early meetings, and in a number of 
cases it is possible to come out of a preliminary 
session with the client with a fairly good idea as to 
what the final solution will be. “This is important. 
Revisions are not only costly, but jeopardize a prod- 
uct’s tight marketing schedule.” 


Because of the way SH&L is geared, with the empha- 
sis on the “total” designer, Lubalin and Zeigler 
believe that they can operate in a manner which 
differs from many other design organizations. Both 
of them feel that designers who are familiar with 
all aspects of marketing and communication are in 
closer contact with the consumer. In turn, this 
makes it possible to eliminate the necessity of 
coming up with possibly 20 or 30 solutions to a pack- 
aging problem. “It is our opinion,” says Lubalin, 
“that there is one best solution to a problem. And 
in our client dealings we will offer possibly five or 
six designs, but in almost every case we will stress 
what our experience, talent, research and intuition 
tells us is the one right design for the particular set 
of objectives.” 


There are a number of interesting projects currently 
in the works. However, from what has already been 
seen, it appears certain that SH&L is a bright, young 
addition to the burgeoning and challenging group 
of package designers. 











Delran, a paperboard package construction 
developed by SHEL, is shown above. Con- 
taining a spotted area of specially formulated 
pressure sensitive adhesive, Delran has wide 
application to many types of permanent and 


promotional packaging. 
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THE PLASTICS SHOW FROM 
DESIGNER’S VIEWPOINT 


The 9th National Plastics Exposition was held in 
New York in June. We searched the many exhibits 
to find things of interest to package designers. Not 
too much was found, since the Exposition was pri- 
marily directed to other industries. Here are the 
highlights from 16 exhibits that we believe are 
meaningful to packaging people. 


American Cyanamid Plastics mounted full-color 
photographs of decorated Beetle urea closures along 
with the products themselves. Decoration can be 
molded directly into these closures in practically 
any shape, any color. 


Dow Chemical displayed its new expandable poly- 
styrene strand which reportedly offers many ad- 
vantages over materials now being used for loose 
fill packing and cushioning. Trademarked Pele- 
span-Pac, the spaghetti-like strands can be ex- 
panded in a simple foamer into an extremely low 
density, cushiony packing medium. The product 
makes interesting design patterns, as can be seen 
in accompanying picture. 


Eastman Chemical Products had, as one part of its 
exhibit, a feature of particular interest to packag- 
ing people. Popcorn, pre-packed in polyester film 
bags, were popped under infra-red lamps. 


Enjay Chemical’s increased activity in the field of 
plastics and resins during the past two years was 
evident by its exhibit. Displayed at the Enjay booth 
were property and performance data on its Escon 
polypropylene line, as well as details on the com- 
pany’s new Color-Pak polypropylene custom color 
matching system, introduced earlier this year by 
the company. 


Fitchburg Paper displayed papers designed for use 
in decorative laminates, including papers to be used 
for solid color laminates as well as printed lami- 
nates; decorative overlays made in the conventional 
fashion, as well as decorative overlays made with 
all of the metallic particles on one side of the 
sheet. Laminates made by laminators from both 
solid color paper and paper printed by major 
printers. 


Grace Plastics featured a new all-plastic master 
bag that makes possible the shipment of carrots 
in fresh, crisp condition to distant points. These 
new bags have thinner walls with greater strength 
to help cut handling costs, reduce freight costs and 
lessen product losses. 


Hercules Powder spotlighted household products 
made with Hi-fax high-density polyethylene and 
achieved by the blow-molding process. Shown was 
the Trend bottle—the first commercial package for 
light-duty liquid detergents introduced on the 
American market—as well as others in the deter- 
gent, house chemicals, drug and cosmetic fields. 




















Koppers Plastics Division unveiled a plastic beer 
case now being used by the Duquesne Brewing 
Company. The case, which holds 24 12-ounce beer 
bottles, is injection-molded in one piece of Kop- 
pers’ Super Dylan high-density polyethylene by the 
Panelyte Divison of St. Regis Paper Company. Made 
with integral hinges and double lid, the white cases 
are washed at the brewery so that they are fresh 
each time they go out. 


Monsanto Chemical spotlighted the growing use of 
plastics in combination with wood, paper, glass and 
metal. To illustrate the shatter-resistance benefit 
made possible from this merging, a demonstrator 
used a hammer to smash in his hand the kind of 
vinyl-coated bottle now being used for toiletries. 


Nixon-Baldwin displayed a wide array of thermo- 
plastics, including a new extruded high-gloss rigid 
vinyl sheeting, called “Vynex,” that is suitable for 
blister packs and other packaging forms. “Vynex” 
is said to have excellent clarity and formability, is 
chemically resistant and dimensionally stable, con- 
tains no plasticizer, cannot support combustion or 
warp and has better heat sealability. 


Nopco Chemical showed how any size can be held 
in place firmly and safely through the cushioning 
effect of convoluted urethane foam in its various 
Kudl-Pak protective containers. 


Paterson Parchment exhibited saturating paper for 
applications involving polyester, epoxy, melamine, 
and a new type of Paterson Brand Releasing Parch- 
ment, designed for use in the manufacture of pres- 
sure sensitive tapes, labels, and other critical re- 
leasing applications. The releasing parchment is 
said to offer an extremely smooth, fiber-free surface 
with exceptional releasing qualities on one side, 
while the other is untreated and accepts printing. 


Phillips Chemical showed a new frozen food con- 
tainer recently introduced for heat-and-serve en- 
trees by Terry Foods. Terry’s new line is packaged 
in boilable rigid 20-ounce plastic containers (two 
to a package) that have a twin function—heating 
and serving. The containers are thermoformed by 
Formed Container Corporation from Phillips Chemi- 
cal’s high-density Marlex polyethylene. 


Switzer Brothers displayed experimental polyethy- 
lene bottles and bottle caps done with Day-Glo fluo- 
rescent pigments. Shown also were glowing colored 
polyethylene toys where transparent plastic window 
packaging made the toy part of the package, in- 
directly giving the package a fluorescent effect. 


U. S. I. demonstrated the opportunity in polyethy- 
lene processing during the early '60s. Previewed 
were important new polyethylene products expected 
to win wide acceptance in the years ahead; reviewed 
were currently-popular polyethylene products. 


Union Carbide Plastics gave live demonstrations of 
its latest products and processes, including skin- 
packaging with polyethylene film, a safety cap for 
prescription drugs, a styrene carrying clip for beer 
cans, and a dramatic impact test of rigid styrene 
containers. 
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Special Introductory Offer 
to Packaging Design Readers 


One year—6 issues—$6 (regularly $9) 


Please use the coupon below. 
St 


Please enter my subscription to PRINT be- 


ginning with the current issues—on a “‘satis- 
faction guaranteed”’ basis. 
[] 1 year — $6 [] 2 years — $10 


(regularly $9) (regularly $15) 
(] Payment enclosed [] Bill me 


Name... 





Company 


Address 





City and State 
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Circulation Department 
1312 Eighteenth Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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MATERIAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Continued from page 13 


used to double as a label, and up to six colors 
per can may be gravure printed with excellent 
reproduction quality. The main innovation in 
design found in the can is the laminated foil 
layer constructed with a special folded lap 
seam. Sealed in this manner, the inner foil is 
coated and becomes an impregnable liner 
assuring product freshness. One of the can’s 
major contributions will reportedly lie in the 

field of economics. An initial cost savings of 
about 20 percent is forecast in comparison to 
conventional tin plated steel cans, and about 

14 percent compared to aluminum cans with tin 
plate ends. Anaconda Aluminum Co., Louisville, Ky. 





TAMPER-PROOF SEAL FOR AEROSOLS 


A new tamper-proof seal for aerosol cans is now 
on the market. These caps may be used with 
any standard one-inch valve cup and are of a 
height which will clear most valve activators 
currently available, with the exception of 
spout-type valves. The new closure can be used 

in conjunction with most economically available 
overcaps. In operation, the closure is easily 

torn off for use of the product, but after removal 
the seal cannot be repositioned, thus preventing 
any pre-sale tampering with the aerosol. Open 
vents along the lower edge of the cap permit e 
drying of the valve cup after passing through a 
the water bath on the filling line. A patent is 
pending on this product. PharmaPlastics, Inc., 
Baltimore. 








EGG PROTECTOR 


An improved means of protecting eggs in transit 
by preventing egg cartons from shifting inside 
their shipping containers is made possible with 
the new Mapes Carton Separator Flat. It is 
reportedly the industry’s first separator designed 
to fit every brand of two by six boxboard folding 
cartons, and the first to give individual carton 
protection. The three-carton flat, made of molded 
pulp, features a retaining ridge on all four 
sides and a retaining ridge between each carton 
to prevent sliding and shifting. The retaining 
ridge also acts as an emergency reservoir. Egg 
Packaging Div., Packaging Corporation of 
America, Evanston, Ill. 











APPETIZING SALAD PACKAGES ie 
A series of pictorial metal lids has been designed 
to increase store-bought salad sales. Three 

new process color closures depict appetizing 
servings of macaroni, cole slaw and potato salad. 
Thus, as the housewife chooses her salads in 
the food market, she is able to visualize them on 
her table—perfectly prepared and attractively 
served. Sixteen-ounce table-ready stock design 
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MATERIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


waxed tubs, designated the “Gourmet” line, 

have also been designed to complement the new 
closures. They are available in three combinations 
—pink and lavender, light and dark green, 

and light and dark blue—each decorated with 
stylized salad forks and spoons. Construction 
advantages include a leak-proof and tamper-proof 
seal, easy stacking in the refrigerator case, 

and rapid, automatic capping. Bondware Div., 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 





PLASTIC MILK CONTAINERS 


A plastic gallon milk container has been 
developed which, according to the manufacturer, 
is stronger, lighter and cheaper than glass. The 
gallon container, presently being tested in New 
Jersey dairies, is reportedly 47 percent lighter than 
glass, occupying one-third the shelf space of the 
round glass bottle. The manufacturer also states 
that the plastic gallon container, which can be 
used in existing milk washing equipment, will 
not discolor and will not impart an odor to milk. 
Plastics Div., Hydrocarbon Chemicals, Inc., 
Keyport, N.J. 





BACON PACKAGE WITH FOLD-OVER LID 


A new bacon package design, combining maximum 
visibility with the convenience of a reclosable 
carton, has been developed by Du Pont. The new 
“Show Pak” unit has a construction similar to 
that of other overwrapped bacon packs—which 
enables it to be packaged on standard over- 
wrapping machinery—but it also features a back 
flap that folds out and over the front of the pack 
when the cellophane wrap is removed at home. 
The neat, protective cover locks on top of the 
carton, enabling the housewife to reclose the 
unit easily. Material costs—carton plus overwrap— 
are reportedly as much as 10 percent lower than 
the cost of window cartons, with additional 
savings possible since the unit can be run on 
any overwrapping equipment now being used 

for bacon packaging. The complete cellophane 
overwrap provides fully sealed protection for 
the package during shipment and store display. 
Film Dept., E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 





FLEXIBLE ACETATE CONTAINERS 


A new line of clear, flexible acetate containers in 
diameters from one-quarter to one-and-one- 
quarter inches, and lengths up to seven inches, 
with tight-fitting and easily removable molded 
polypropylene closures, is now available from 
Lermer Plastics. The containers feature full width, 
straight openings to simplify filling and emptying. 
Reinforced, molded bottoms provide a firm wide 
Continued on page 50 
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Products stay fresh longer—keep their fresh, attrac- 
tive appearance when they’re protected in modern 
VISQUEEN polyethylene film. An impenetrable mois- 
ture barrier, VISQUEEN film is proving its worth and 
reliability with an amazing variety of products. Try 


it and see. 
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MATERIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


base to prevent tipping. Both closures and 
bottoms are available in a range of colors. The 
former may be hot stamped in contrasting colors 
with a trade mark copy. These flexible con- 
tainers are extruded without seams. The body 
can be printed with a design or copy in as many 
as four colors. Also offered are long lengths, open 
at both ends, that can be cut to any size. 
Closures are furnished to make up the containers. 
Lermer Plastics, Inc., Garwood, N.J. 





EMULSION FOR PAPER COATING 


Availability of a new emulsion for paper coating 
has been announced. Called Rhoplex R-9, the 
product is an acrylic-modified vinylidene-chloride 
emulsion, and is reportedly highly stable with 
unusually good film-forming characteristics. 
Applied to paper or paperboard by standard 
coating methods, the emulsion forms films which 
offer superior water, solvent, grease, scuff and 
block resistance. They also provide an excellent 
water-vapor barrier. Paper and paperboard 
coated with Rhoplex R-9 should have a wide 
variety of decorative and functional applications. 
The coating of paper for food packaging is an 
important protective use. An application for 
Food and Drug Administration approval is 
contemplated when typical end uses in food 
packaging have been established. The 
manufacturer reports that the properties of 
Rhoplex R-9 are tailored to permit easy 
application. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





RESIN FOR EXTRUSION COATING 


A new resin, tailored for extrusion coating and 
designated Marlex TR-515, is now being offered 
by Phillips Chemical. The availability of this 
tough barrier resin, with coating rates in excess 
of 600 feet a minute on standard equipment 

and coatings of less than five pounds per ream, 
will project high density polyethylene as a 

“major factor” in the fast-growing extrusion 
coating field, according to the manufacturer. 
Initial markets are expected to be coatings 

for multiwall bags and pouch papers; coated films 
and foils where low moisture vapor transmission 
and grease-proofness are necessary; paperboard 
products such as frozen foods packages, folding 
boxes and corrugated board. The manufacturer 
expects its TR-515 resin to replace low and 
medium density polyethylene extrusion coating 
resins in several critical applications. Phillips 
Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
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a @ You won't find another packaging matérial anywhere 
; that can come lose to LusterBoard’s superb gombination “ABANO” 
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* PRINCE MATCHABELLI, INC., NEW YORK 
NET CONTENTS: 5/8 FL. OZ. BATH OIL 
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Look at the precise way color designs perk up.and PRINTED IN U.S.A 
stand out of LusterBoard. And, When halftones enter 
~) © the picture, LusterBeard shows them off with the” ulti- 
‘Wmate in accuracy! 

LusterBoard, when properly creased, folds perfectly, 
too. Try it yourself! Just lift off the attached sample, feel 
how smooth it is, seé-how well it folds at the crease lines. 

If you're after embossing effects, this is another Lus- 
terBoard forte. It-also has fast ink setting, high gloss, 
sparkling brightness, and comes in a wide range of 
thicknesses = all the way from 14 to 22 points. And 
LusterBoard prints equally well by Jetterpress or offset; 

To find out how LusterBoard can fit into your packag- 
ing picture, and help you.sell mére goods, just Write: \’ 

S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 
We'll see that you receive all kinds of samples, demon- 
stration pieces, and the technical information you want. 

















DESIGNER’S SERVICE 


Here are booklets, samples, design aids of various 
kinds available to you from packaging companies. 
After selecting the items you want on this page, 
check the corresponding number on the form be- 
low. Fill in your name and address, and mail. We 
will forward your requests. 


COLOR BOOKLET 


Sample booklet shows color coatings available for 
aluminum foil packaging. Description and proper- 
ties of 15 decorative and/or protective coatings 
are presented. Ekco-Alcoa Containers Inc. (C1) 


ADHESIVE ADVISOR 


A four-page quarterly, ‘“Arabol Adhesive Advisor,” 
covers current news, views, and ideas on adhesives. 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. (C2) 


CASE HISTORY 


Second issue of “Ideas in Flexible Plastic Fabri- 
cating” features the solution to an unusual pack- 
aging problem that required a package design 
suitable for point-of-purchase display and re-use 
by the consumer. Polo Plastics Co. (C3) 


BLISTER PACKAGING FACT BOOK 


A 24-page booklet, “Blister Packaging Facts,” gives 
information on what blisters can and cannot do, 
how they are formed, and selection of plastics 
compatible with products. Jackmeyer Corp. (C4) 


USE OF PRESSURE SENSITIVES 


A 12-page bulletin (TB-61-15M) cites nine problems 
and how they were solved through the use of pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes and labels. Topflight Corp. 
(C5) 


GUIDE TO FLUORESCENT INKS 


A handy guide shows the 10 printing ink colors 
available in the Day-Glo line of letterpress and 
litho inks. Both one and two impressions of each 
color is shown. Switzer Brothers, Inc. (C6) 


DESIGNER'S SERVICE CARD 
PACKAGING DESIGN 


1312 Eighteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please see that | receive without obligation, 
the items checked below: 
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AVISCO T-FILMS 


Four-page brochure highlights major features of 
two new Avisco T-films and their packaging appli- 
cations. Film Div., American Viscose Corp. (C7) 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGING 


A 22-page illustrated booklet contains descriptions, 
specifications and recommended uses for semi- 
rigid cellulose acetate boxes, containers and lids. 
Acetate Box Corp. (C8) 


TENITE POLYPROPYLENE DESCRIBED 


Properties and characteristics of Tenite polypropy- 
lene are described in Materials Bulletin No. 9. 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. (C9) 


PACKAGING MANUAL 


A 36-page packaging manual is available on Sus- 
Rap, an interior protective packaging material. 
Vanant Co. (C10) 


PLASTIC/PAPER BOARD MATERIAL 


A four-page brochure tells how and where to use 
Ro-Form, the trade name of finished molded prod- 
ucts made of Ro-Board. The latter is a plastic and 
paper board construction material. Robertson 
Steel & Iron Co. (C11) 


‘STRETCH-PAK’ DISPLAYS 


“Stretch-Pak” display packages and two types of 
services offered to those interested in this tech- 
nique are described in a four-page booklet. Nevins 
Co. (C12) 


POLYETHYLENE FILM 


Film made from Dylan 2037, a new polyethylene 
resin, may be converted into bags or overwrap for 
packaging a wide variety of products. Samples of 
this material as well as technical literature are 
available. Plastics Div., Koppers Co. (C13) 


PACKAGING DEVELOPMENTS DESCRIBED 


“An Introduction to R-C Can Company” describes 
developments the company has made in various 
packaging fields. Fibre packaging innovations and 
closure ideas are included. R-C Can Co. (C14) 
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- GET THE “JUMP” ON COMPETITION Cyanamid’s famous brightener, Calcofluor® 
i White, dramatically increases the visible whiteness and brightness of packaging board to a level 
© never before possible. This may be the “new idea” you've been looking for. Whites become the whitest 
= ever...type more legible...designs sharper, more exciting...colors have 

| impressive power. Your package springs to life! ¢ Whatever you market, ZX @74\ H @7 @ Gy 
from soap to salt, Calcofluor-treated board can make your package i —35 LU Ke) —4 
easier to see... your product easier to sell. Start a chain reaction of new BAY, V A & 0 ie ot 
ideas in your organization. Write for a free demonstration kit...today! e —“S¥ANAMID 
American Cyanamid Company / Dyes Department / Bound Brook, N. J. 
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freedom 


Whatever your need (or your fancy) dictates, 


CREATIVE PACKAGING, INCORPORATED has the materials, 
the facilities, and the experience to complete your design... to bring out 
its full potential in structural form. . . and insure final production 


to your most ‘exacting specifications. 


No need to shop around . . . CP will produce the entire package, 
complete with all its components. 


CP makes available from one source: Folding cartons, 

set-up paper boxes and inserts; rigid plastic boxes, custom injection- 
molded containers, display cards and spiral wound tubes; 

molded, vacuum or pressure-formed cavities and inserts; hot stamping, 


offset and letterpress printing. 


One call does it ALL... call 


CREATIVE PACKAGING, INCORPORATED 
111 Monument Circle + Indianapolis 4, Indiana « ME 5-3577 
DIVISIONS: 


Diamond Plastics Industries, Roanoke » Paper Package Company, Indianapolis 








